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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



7 f policymakers and analysts are to take seriously people’s concerns about 
the potential harmful effects of school choice on traditional public schools, 
they should pay attention to how traditional public schools are affected by 
and respond to choice. This report from the Doing School Choice Right initiative 
at the Center on Reinventing Public Education asks, “How can districts help 
traditional public schools respond to competition introduced by choice?” 



No Longer the Only Game in Town takes a closer look at two districts on the frontier of 
school choice — Milwaukee Public Schools and Dayton Public Schools — to find out what 
they are doing to help their schools adapt and survive, and what gets in the way. 

Because it relies heavily on district's and school leaders’ accounts of how they are coping 
with competition, this report is able to provide readers with some lively advice from 
those on the competitive frontlines. But this reliance on individual perceptions means it 
cannot tease out causal connections between competition and district responses. With 
all the appropriate caveats in mind, this analysis points toward three findings: 

■ The first steps toward helping schools compete may involve districts simply 
recognizing that they are in a competitive environment, and taking nothing 
for granted. 

■ Basic strategies for helping schools compete include reaching out to parents, 
offering new options (responding to choice with choice), and taking the 
oversight of existing schools very seriously. 

■ As districts try to help their schools compete, misaligned “systems” — such 
as finance and information systems — often get in the way. 

This report suggests that districts, states, and philanthropies can help traditional public 
schools compete. Doing so involves taking actions that range from relatively easy (e.g., 
focusing on relationships with parents) to very disruptive (e.g., taking oversight and 
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performance accountability seriously). It also involves addressing the barriers that make 
it harder for districts to compete. 

The research in Milwaukee and Dayton suggests that helping schools compete is about the 
basics: monitoring performance, making connections with parents, providing schooling 
options that fit different needs, and intervening in chronically low-performing schools. 
In some ways, separating out the pressures created by choice and looking for specific 
responses may be beside the point. In the end, rather than creating wholly new pressures 
requiring new responses, choice, especially in the broader context of enrollment decline, 
appears to shine a spotlight on the challenges that districts already face and the need to 
confront them sooner rather than later. 

On balance, perhaps the best advice for districts wanting to help traditional public 
schools compete is simply to bring a renewed sense of urgency to their efforts to help 
schools improve in general. 
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very year, choice becomes a more common feature of public 



education. Families in hundreds of localities can choose between 



district-run schools and public charter schools. The largest city 



districts are trying to raise student performance by creating new schools with well- 
defined approaches to teaching and learning; because these schools are distinctive, 
enrollment is by choice rather than mandatory assignment. No Child Left Behind 
will soon require districts to create more choices for children in consistently low- 
performing schools. 



Some welcome the growth of choice, but others fear that it might do more harm than 
good. In the course of discussions with civic leaders and educators across the country 
during the summer of 2003, the Center on Reinventing Public Education (CRPE) heard 
that concerns about choice were largely based on practical issues, rather than ideology. 
Local leaders saw that school choice could have benefits, but they shared a number of 
concerns, including: 

■ Low-income parents do not know enough about schools to make informed 



■ Schools of choice will drain money out of school districts, and district-run 
public schools will be left with too little funding, only the neediest students, 
and the worst teachers. 

■ Districts cannot fund schools of choice by sending money to schools based 
on the numbers of students who choose to enroll. States require districts to 
keep money in separate pots and to fund programs, not individual schools 
or students. 

■ School boards cannot hold the schools they operate directly accountable for 
performance. How then can they effectively oversee schools that are run by 



choices. 
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independent parties and use many different approaches to instruction? 

■ Choice is impractical because it requires a more complex and costly student 
transportation system than any locality now has. 

Such comments made it clear that the practical issues posed by choice must be taken 
seriously In response, CRPE proposed a research and development initiative focused 
on the practical questions of choice program design and implementation. Starting in 
early 2005, with funding from the Lynde and Harry Bradley, Annie E. Casey, and Bill 
and Melinda Gates Foundations, the Doing School Choice Right initiative mounted four 
studies: 



■ Explore what it takes to inform parents (especially low-income parents who 
normally get very little information about schools) about the choices they 
have so they can match their child’s needs with a school’s offerings. 

■ Examine implementation issues involved in moving toward pupil-based 
funding, particularly legal, technical, regulatory, and political barriers. 

■ Create models for how school districts can oversee public schools in multiple 
ways — including direct operation, chartering, contracting, and licensing 
private schools to admit voucher students. 

■ Initiate case studies on how school districts can try to help traditional public 
schools cope with the challenges of choice and competition. 

This report focuses on the last line of inquiry listed above. It highlights a range of 
strategies — some easy, some difficult — that districts can use to help their schools compete, 
as well as the barriers created by state and district policies that too often get in the way of 
responding to choice. 

Reports from the other studies will be published in late 2006. In the near future, the 
Doing School Choice Right initiative will undertake studies of student transportation, 
school leadership, and teacher recruitment. 
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